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the Lord Steward; the Archbishop of Canterbury also often
attended. The work of the Privy Council was therefore
taken over by a number of committees, flhe Privy Council
continued as an important body which met frequently:
it had great constitutional prestige; it was a legal body with
wide executive powers which issued writs, proclamations
and orders-in-council; it considered petitions, and its con-
sent was necessary to many of the Government's proposals.
But in general its work became more and more formal, and
its decisions the mere ratification of resolutions of other
bodies. J

Develop-           Committees of the Council had been established by the

committees Tudors. Some of these had been temporary and others
Council permanent. Particularly important were the Committee of
Foreign Affairs established shortly after the Restoration
and formally recognised in 1668, and the Committee of
Intelligence, which largely took over the work of the Com-
mittee of Foreign Affairs after its suppression in 1679.
(These committees were often referred to as cabinets, juntos
or cabals, and may " be regarded as prototypes of the cabinet,
though it is not so clear that any one of them is an ancestor/'])
Tcommfttee These committees were at first standing committees,
rf thewhoie limited in membership and in business, but gradually it
became evident that the same members were sitting on the
majority of the important committees, and that numbers
who were nominally members of the various committees
rarely attended. There emerged therefore a Committee
of the whole Council, attended by all those competent or
willing to transact business, and meeting under various
names, according to the nature of the business considered.
Thus the lesser Committees, such as the Committee for
Trade and Plantations, " were merely aspects of the same
committee of the whole Council, and though their names
remained, their work had passed into the control of the
Committee of the whole Council/1 This Committee met
very frequently, perhaps at least once a week: it contained
three or four, or even twelve members, but for important

1 E. R. Turner, "Development of Cabinet, 1688-1760," Amer,
Hist. Rev*, vol. xviii. (1913), p. 757.